ARISTOTLE'S LEGACY TO STOIC ETHICS! 


by A.A. Long 


In his life of Zeno Diogenes Laertius (vii, 2; 25) makes the founder of Stoicism a pupil of Crates 
the Cynic, Stilpo the Megarian, Xenocrates and Polemo of the Academy, and Diodorus Cronus. 
The same teachers, except Diodorus, are mentioned by Numenius (Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta 

= SVF i, 11) and Strabo and Cicero also cite Polemo (ibid. 10 and 13). Tradition does not credit 
Chrysippus with such a varied formal education, but he did apparently go beyond the Stoa to 

hear Arcesilaus at the Academy (Diog. Laert. vii, 183-4). No ancient authority mentions the 
Peripatetics, Theophrastus, Strato and Lyco, as having any direct influence on the early Stoics. 
Plutarch (Comm. not. 1069e) asserts that Zeno agreed with Aristotle and Theophrastus, as well 
as Polemo and Xenocrates, in taking qUcig and TO kar& púoıv as the ‘elements of happiness’. 
This enigmatic remark, which I will attempt to explain later, is the nearest Plutarch comes to 
suggesting a Peripatetic influence - and a shared one at that - on the Stoics, though Aristotle 

is mentioned several times in his anti-Stoic treatises. Cicero, on the other hand, cites Carneades 
(De fin. iii, 41) for the view that only terminology distinguished Stoic ethics from that taught 

in the Lyceum, and Piso, the spokesman for Antiochus (ibid. v, 74), claims essential agreement 
between the ‘Old Academy’ and the Stoics, after expounding a system allegedly based on Aristotle 
and Theophrastus (ibid. 9-13). But the polemic of the sceptic and the over-simplification of 

the eclectic have been sufficient grounds for discrediting these statements, though it remains 

to ask why they could have been made at all. 


What then do we say about the antecedents of Stoicism? For Zeller, Socrates and the Cynics 
had the primary claim to influence Stoic ethical theory. Aristotle inspired much in logic and 
physics, but his influence on ethics is ‘‘restricted to the formal treatment of the material. . . 
and the psychological analysis of individual moral faculties".? We should look rather to Polemo 
and Xenocrates. Professor Brink has recently given somewhat similar instructions.)  Unfor- 
tunately, the ethical theories of these Academics are desperately elusive. In most cases they 
are cited by eclectic sources not for independent moral positions but for positions which they 
shared with the Peripatetics. Von Fritz’s attempts to explain away the references in such passages 
to Aristotle and give Polemo the credit are not convincing. Strangely enough, he omits Cicero 
De fin. iv, 45, Polemone. . .a quo quae essent principia naturae acceperat (sc. Zeno). On the 
basis of this evidence Philippson and Brink reasonably concluded that Polemo influenced the 
Stoic concept of mpdta xarà puatv.> Not even so much can be said safely about Xenocrates. 
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Partly perhaps because of this paucity of evidence a racialist theory about some of the 
influences on Stoicism was born. I do not know who was the first to build hypotheses on the 
semitic origins of the early Stoics, but Grant in his edition of Aristotle's Ethics (1874, p. 307) 
speaks of them as "established'', and Pohlenz built on the theory.© It is not clear that any- 
thing in Stoicism requires exotic sources, nor that such sources actually explain anything, and 
to-day they are probably quite discredited. Now one can read in Edelstein that Stoicism belongs 
within the tradition of Greek philosophy, and it is gratifying to find him opposing Bevan's extra- 
vagant claim that ‘‘it was a system put together hastily, violently, to meet a bewildered world" ." 
But Edelstein has not developed his points, and like many scholars finds the differences from 
Aristotle more marked than the resemblances. 


I am persuaded that the direct influence of Aristotle on Stoic ethics has been greatly under- 
rated. It cannot be proved by documentary evidence, and if proved it would not rule out the 
important influence of Heraclitus (and perhaps Empedocles), Socrates and the Academy, and 
the Cynics. But I believe it can be shown that Stoic ethics owes more than some of its formal 
treatment and terminology to Aristotle; that the Stoics borrowed many concepts, sometimes 
altering their language, from the Peripatetics, and consciously developed or diverged from others. 
The subject is too large to be treated fully here, but I hope to prove the general point by dis- 
cussing a selection of concepts in detail. This is not merely a matter of Quellenforschung. 

If the thesis is sound, Stoic ethics cannot be completely understood without reference to Aris- 
totle, and this might suggest it as a worthier subject than modern English scholarship has been 
inclined to admit. 


In seeking to establish Aristotle's influence on Stoic ethics I recognize that a place should 
also be assigned, perhaps a large one, to Theophrastus. Indeed, those scholars like von Arnim 
who have looked to the Lyceum for some interpretation of Stoicism, have concentrated on him.? 
This, I think, is a mistaken approach. It is probable that the Stoics knew Aristotle both through 
his own works and also through Theophrastus, but we have no sound means for establishing 
Theophrastus’ independent contribution to ethics.? If Arius Didymus’ Epitome and the Magna 
Moralia (abbreviated as MM hereafter) derive ultimately from Theophrastus, the form in which 
we possess these works shows unmistakable traces of Stoic influence and Stoic criticism.!° 
Both present, as ostensibly Peripatetic, doctrines which are not paralleled in the Nichomachean 
or Eudemian ethics (e.g. MAM's restriction of dpetr to moral virtue and the theory of a pécos Bios 
in Arius) but they cannot be safely fathered on Theophrastus, and are relevant more to the middle 
than the early Stoa.!! In the present state of knowledge there is little reason to think that 
Theophrastus was a noteworthy innovator in ethics. He seems to have conceded more weight 
to externals than Aristotle, and thereby earned criticism from Antiochus.!? But to establish 
a positive Peripatetic influence on early Stoic ethics we must go to the text of Aristotle. 


A possible further objection may also be mentioned now. It could be argued that since 
so much of our information about the Stoics derives from eclectic sources who were influenced 
by Peripatetic terminology, correspondences between the two systems may merely seem close. 
By the time of Antiochus both Stoa and Lyceum had influenced the other, and controversy was 
limited to topics such as the avtdapKeia of d&pet which even eclecticism did not reconcile. 
Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus, perhaps the longest piece of unadulterated Stoic writing which survives, 
looks so different from the summaries of ethics in writers like Stobaeus and Clement of Alexandria 
that we hardly seem to be dealing with the same system. But that hymn looks equally strange 
when set against some fragments of Chrysippus. It displays a religious feeling which is not 
recalled before Epictetus and Marcus, and some of its concepts seem scarcely compatible with 
evidence for other early Stoics. The correspondences with Aristotle which I will seek to show 
are major concepts which do not rely for their demonstration on purely verbal parallels. 
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We may begin with some fundamental (or apparently fundamental) differences in order to 
set the discussion in perspective. Stoic ethics is based upon understanding quai; , a category 
both factual and moral which presents itself as the objective standard for moral action: the 
Stoic ought to grow into a good man.  Aristotle's ethics prescribes the application of gpóvnois 
to those situations which provoke pleasure and pain: the Peripatetic learns to be a good man 
by habituating himself to be pleased and pained by those situations which a perfect man's 
practical reason prescribes. The Stoic concept of qUcis, which drew inspiration from the Cynics, 
backed a moral theory valid for all men in any social environment. Aristotle wrote for civilized 
Greeks, and this limitation is seen in his account of the particular virtues, though it does not, 
I think, affect the conceptual framework of his moral theory in general. To be irrational in 
Stoicism is to act viciously, contrary to reason. For Aristotle the moral virtues are disposi- 
tions of the irrational, emotional self. There are other major differences. But now we must 
set against them some evidence which makes the antithesis less sharp. 


II  e$8oipgovia and external goods 


One of the fundamental differences between the Aristotelian and Stoic accounts of evSaipovia 

is thought to lie in their different assessments of external goods. The Stoics prided themselves 
on the avtdpxeia of their dpet, while Aristotle found the moral life less adequate as a source 

of happiness than the contemplative life, partly because of its greater dependence on externals. 
When however we look closely at the two systems the differences, though persistent, appear 
less clear-cut, and it becomes reasonable to ask whether the Stoics have been partly prompted 
in their different thesis by Aristotle. 


The passage in Aristotle most sharply distinguished from the Stoic appears in the Rhetoric 
(i, 1360? 14-29). There Aristotle offers, almost casually, a number of candidates for evSaipovia 
and finds that all require as their parts such external goods as etyéveia, TroAupiAia, mAoŬTOs ètc., 
as well as bodily goods. Now comes the interesting remark: ‘‘hence a man would be aùtapréo- 
tatos if he possessed both internal and external goods.’’ The argument of Nichomachean Ethics 
(abbreviated as EN hereafter) x (1177227 ff.) about the superiority of Oeopia to moral action 
shows the same attitude. Claimants to e¥Saipovia must satisfy, as far as possible, the condi- 
tion of ottépKera. Aristotle of course fails in his quest for absolute ovtTdpKeia since even 
the Gewpntixds pios is not entirely self-sufficient. He recognizes an aspect of SouAeia in human 
ouais. 1? The Stoics succeed, because they insist on finding a solution. But that does not 
show, as some writers tend to imply, that aUtdpKeia is a mainly Cynic-Stoic concept.!4 Itis 
implicit in Plato and explicit in Aristotle. 


The basis of this argument rests on what the Stoics call r& xat& qUciv and what Aristotle 
calls Tà ExTds dyaðá or Ta GAGs dyaðá.!5 Whatever the influence of the Cynics may have 
been, it is essential to remember that Aristo, the most cynic of Stoics, was labelled a heretic 
just because he insisted on no concept of value outside dper/j and kakta .1© For orthodox 
Stoics Tà kat& qUciv include and develop from the objects of instinctive choice.!7 Their value 
is natural, but not moral, and to possess them is no guarantee of eUSaiovia. They comprise 
health, wealth, mental and physical advantages, and indeed form the åpxń of kaO|kovra , mis- 
called 'duties*.!? «o8rkovra are actions involving love of self, parents, fellow-men etc., 
based on natural and biological affiliation.? Now xo8|kovra are not in the strict sense ‘moral 
actions'; but their performance, on the promptings of a consistent, rational disposition, is moral 
action.29 And the Stoics pointed the distinction between the two types of action by making 
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To kaTà quoi the ŬAN, not dpxn, of the latter (see note 18). Indeed, later definitions of the 
téAos are formalized in terms of ‘‘rational selection of Tà katà qUciv and rejection of their 


opposites” .?! 


I say ‘later definitions’. But it may be argued that these definitions are a product of the 
criticism which the Stoics encountered in the second century B.C. I have attempted to show 
elsewhere that ‘‘selection of r& katà púoiv” was implicit, if not explicit, in Chrysippus’ defini- 
tion of the TEAos fez And it is not a concept which requires reference to later, external influences 
on the Stoa. We have Plutarch's testimony, as I mentioned earlier (p. 72), for Zeno making quais 
and TO kaT& púgıv the otolyeia Tis evSaipovias, a position he is said to have shared with the 
Academics and Peripatetics. The meaning of this statement is not found in Plutarch (it occurs 
just after his quotation from Chrysippus about the åpxń and UAn of ka8f]kovra and dpett), but 
it is surely illustrated by Aristotle's discussion in EN i, 9. 


Aristotle is considering the relation between rà éxtTos åyaðå and evSaipoviac. Some, he says, 
are necessary as instruments (xa@dtrep 51’ ópy&vov) such as friends, wealth, political power; 
others, such as noble birth, disfigure happiness if they are absent (1099231-109953). Again we 
seem to be a long way from the Stoic position. But as he proceeds Aristotle widens the gap 
between eUSaipovia and ejTuyio. Living sÙ or kakóg does not depend upon the favours of fortune 
but on Évépyeioi Kat’ áperrjv (110058 ff.). The gifts of fortune are rather cosmetics which naturally 
add to or detract from evScipovia (1100525 ff.). “If”, says Aristotle, ‘‘it is actions which deter- 
mine the quality of a life, the truly good or wise man will never become unhappy, but will always 
make the best use of the materials available (Tà Umdpyovta) like the good general and the good 
cobbler’? (1100°33-110148). 


Here Aristotle is distinguishing between the goods which are necessary as instruments for 
performing good actions (friends, wealth etc.) and the gifts of fortune (noble birth, beauty etc.). 
He seems to argue that a man deprived of both cannot be happy, but changes of tUyn in later life 
will not easily or not necessarily affect the good man's eUSaipovia. This is a different concept 
from that offered in the Rhetoric, and a different one again is given in the Politics (vii. 1323521 ff.). 
There eUSaipovia and eUtuyia are said to be "necessarily different". A man's evSatuovia is a 
product of his ppévnois and dpetr —witness God, who without any external goods is happy 51’ 
oUTóv aüTOs koi TG Troids Tig evar THY pUcIV. The best life is one furnished sufficiently to 
provide the means for virtuous action (6 pet’ ápeTfj; kexopryuévns Eri TocoUTov ŠOTE peT£yelv 
TOV KaT’ dperr|v mpó£eov, 1323540-132482). 23 


Taking EN Book [ and Politics VII together Aristotle's position seems to be this: there is 
a necessary connexion between evSaipovia and Tà txtds &yoOd since the latter are materials or 
instruments for the exercise of &pettj; but there is no necessary connexion between evdaipovia 
and the gifts of fortune since one can be unhappy with them and partly, if not completely, happy 
without them. 


Is there a necessary connexion between Tà kar& púoıv (so far as these approximate to Tà ExTds 
&yo8&) and áperr in Stoic theory? The answer, I think, is an unequivocal ‘yes’. To perform a 
kaTópOcpa, a morally right act, entails exercising gpóvnois in the sphere of ‘natural advantages’, 
i.e. knowing when to select /reject them etc.2^ In this sense Tà KaT& puoiv might be called the 
dv ox &veu of moral action, as indeed they are by Clement (SVF iii, 114), but they are required 
only as UAn, not as things which the agent needs to possess for himself (as, so to say, gifts of 
fortune).2> According to Cicero (De fin. iii, 60) it is because Tà xarà púoiv form the materia 
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sapientiae that the decision to live / die must be determined by reference to them. A man would 
only die if his evSatpovia were endangered, and the good man's evSatpovia could only be endan- 
gered if his exercise of áperi] were uncertain — if he ran out of materials. We should also note 
that the Stoics did not define happiness as an évépyeia but as a concomitant of the virtuous disposi- 
tion.26 Two conclusions emerge from all this, and both relate to Aristotle and attépkeic. 


For the avtd&pxeta of evSaipovia to be guaranteed it is necessary to show that it cannot be 
assailed by anything. The Stoics satisfied this requirement by making evSoipovia an internal 
state. But esSatpovia must be defined in terms of something and the Stoics followed Plato, 
Aristotle and the Cynics in defining it in terms of áper]. Stoic &petń is purely moral; it requires 
a sphere of action. Aristotle found this in the situations which provoke pleasure and pain; 
the Stoics found it in the objects of our natural affiliation and aversion — in concrete terms, 
health, wealth, friendship etc. and their opposites. Aristotle’s good man requires these in 
order to exercise his óper']. The Stoic does not require any one of them for himself, but he 
too cannot exercise his dpett in isolation from them. And this fact led Alexander of Aphrodisias 
(SVF iii, 64) to comment, not entirely unfairly, that ‘‘Stoic é&petr is not self-sufficient since 
it requires a sphere of action external to itself". But the Stoics tried to avoid this problem 
by making a distinction between ‘possession’ (tuyydveiv) and ‘selection or adoption’ (ExAMytiv, 
Aeupáveiv). The good man aims not at possession of natural advantages, but to display d&pet} 
in selecting them; and to avoid confusing eUtuyia and evSaipovia the value of Tà KaT& pUaIV 
is sharply distinguished from the value of a moral action. It is hard not to see the Stoics going 
consciously beyond Aristotle here, and this is equally true of their treating evSatpovia as a 
concomitant of the virtuous S1d@eo1s rather than an Évépyeio. Even the good man cannot be 
active all the time. Both are moves to safeguard attd&pxKeia, but the conceptual framework of 
the two theories is very close. When Aristotle says SiaAdutre: TO KaAdv in situations where 
a good man bears many great misfortunes lightly (EN i, 1100530 ff.) and asserts in the Politics 
(vii, 1323518-20) that tà Extds and bodily goods rfj; wuyfjs Evexev mépukev otiperá, he is talking 
in different contexts but in Stoic terms. Aristotle found himself unable to formulate an entirely 
consistent position with regard to e¥Saiwovia and Tà éxtds &yaðd, and his common sense stopped 
him short of the Stoic standpoint. But he prefigures much in theirs, and one can see why some 
ancient critics saw superficially little difference between the schools on this issue. 


Ill 


KaOtKovta and Katop@cpyato compared with Aristotle’s distinction 
between actions leading to and those proceeding from a virtuous 
disposition B 


The terms xaOrxovta and xatop@dpata are Stoic. Neither in itself reflects exactly a concept 
found in Aristotle, but the distinction between the terms, with respect to judgments about moral 
action, corresponds very closely to something in EN i. 


I noted a moment ago that Tà kata plot form the &pxý of kaðńkovra and the ŬAN of dpeti. 
apetr is manifested in right actions, which are karopO9óparo. We also saw that Aristotle makes 
external goods the instruments of right action, though he does not base his argument upon a 
concept of biological affiliation, like the Stoics. Since the performance of certain kaOr]kovro 
is natural to man (and indeed to animals and even plants) irrespective of his moral status, it 
follows that they denote a category of action wider than xatop8dpata. TA xaOfikov is an 
action ‘‘in conformity with life’’ (tò &xóAou8ov èv rfj Cw, Diog. Laert. vii, 107); something 
which **when performed can be reasonably defended” (6 mpay8ev eUAoyov icyet &voAoytauóv, 
ibid.), though not necessarily (we may add) by the agent himself.28 Thus we can say that 
it is reasonable in general that men should look after their health, their children, their parents 
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etc., but they are not to be commended in a strictly moral sense merely for doing so. What 

then is a moral action? [t is an action performed by a virtuous agent. That, however, does 

not get us very far, and the Stoics elucidated the concept by reference to kaĝńkovta. Right 
actions are perfect or complete(d) ka8rjkovra (TEAEIa or TeAeio0&vTo.), kaðýkovTa "'possessing 
all numbers".2? What perfects a ka8fjkov is its performance 611d qpovr|secs or sapienter.?? 

We may say, I think, that the good man performs koOr|kovro not because, or not merely because, 
he has an instinct or training to do so, but because his opóvnois tells him so to act. Unlike 

the man who merely performs ko8r|kovra successfully, the good man performs them with his 

eye on a akorrós, a fixed goal or plan of life, and in accordance with a ka8fjkov Aóyov.?l Clement, 
who states this, goes on to show that it involves possessing yvóois and knowing how one should 
act throughout the whole of life. The wise man's actions are good not because they have a 
certain look about them or because they achieve certain external results (whether they do so 

is quite contingent), but because they follow from a consistently rational disposition (&roó E€ews 
Ko Siabdcews evAoyiotou).22 They are called reAix& &ya0& because they are parts of dper!] 

and ends in themselves.?? 


Both kaðńkovta then and katop@dpaTa are natural actions, but the latter are peculiarly, 
though less universally, human, since they are the product of the peculiarly human quality, 
ppdovnais. By the evolution of his Adyos the Stoic intuits, or extrapolates, from rà kor& púoiv, 
which he instinctively pursued as «o8/|kovro, an ordo and concordia rerum agendarum, a notio 
boni, which is the standard and basis of moral action.?^ His task is to develop such a harmony 
within himself and thus ‘flow smoothly’ through life. Cicero and others imply clearly that the 
performance of kaðńkovTa is a necessary antecedent to the performance of caTopOdpata.25 Indeed, 
the man who is about to earn the title ‘good’ performs all xo8]kovra , but his disposition still 
lacks the firmness and infallibility required of the strictly moral agent.?$ 


It appears then that the performance in Stoicism of natural, but morally neutral, actions should 
lead to the performance of natural moral actions if the former lead the agent to grasp the principle 
which makes them appropriate. The morally neutral actions are primarily instinctive or taught, 
and judged by external standards. They can be specified. The moral actions are thought out 
and fit a definite plan of life. They are judged by reference to the agent's disposition and inten- 
tion. We have no detailed lists of specific koropOóypara. 


I turn now to Aristotle. At EN ii, 1105217 ff., Aristotle faces an aporia. If men become 
just by performing just actions must they not already be just (sc. in order to perform those actions)? 
No. Aman might get something in grammar right by accident or assistance, but this would not 
entitle him to be called ypaypatixds. His grammatical ability is something internal (xoà Thv 
tv ovr). And this points the difference between óperai and téxvaı. Works of art contain their 
excellence in themselves. We do not make inquiries about the artist's disposition in making 
judgments about them. We are concerned exclusively with what the works of art are like ( ros 
fxovra). In the case of moral judgment we proceed differently. Here it is the agent’s disposition 
(&&v ó mp&rrov TOS Exov mpárrr) not the look of the action which determines its justice etc. 


Aristotle now (1105231 ff.) stipulates three conditions of moral action which explain his 
stress on the agent's disposition: 


1. A man must act eios. By ‘knowingly’ Aristotle means ‘practical knowledge’ (9póvnrois ) 
of the right goals and how they are to be achieved. The wicked man does not know what he 
ought to do (1110528), and the involuntary wrong-doer gets the wrong view of a particular situ- 
ation (1110233 ff.). Making moral mistakes in planning one's life ( mpooipsots) produces uoy8npla 
(1110932). We have Plutarch's testimony (SVF i, 201) for Zeno equating tmotHyn, in terms 
of which the Stoics defined dpeth, with ppdvnots. 
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2. A man must act mpoaipoupevos, koi mpooipoUuevos 1’ atta. The Stoics did not draw 
Aristotle's careful distinction between wishing the end and deliberating the means, but here 
Aristotle probably means that moral actions must be chosen for themselves because it is only 
by such actions that eUSaipovia, the goal of all action, can be actualized. For the Stoics too 
virtuous acts are TeÀiK& &yaO (Diog. Laert. vii, 96) since they are the activities of a virtuous 
disposition and manifestations of eUSaimovia. A Stoic would act deliberately for the sake of 
the action because all his actions are the result of a settled plan. 


3. A man must act BeBatws xo &uerakivrros tywv. This condition is entirely Stoic. Both 
Aristotle's and the Stoics’ good man must possess an inflexible moral character. Boios is a 
common Stoic term, and along with &yuer&mToros it characterizes the virtuous Sidé@eo1s (Plut. 
De virt. mor. 441c). óyer&mTOTos is equivalent to Aristotle's duetaxivytos. 


The Stoics then accept all these conditions of the virtuous agent, though their precise sense 
in Stoicism must take account of the all-embracing concept of qUois. 


Aristotle goes on to show that men become just by repeatedly performing just acts. Actions 
are called just when they are the sort of actions performed by the just man (110555 ff). But 
a man is just not in virtue of performing them, but only if he performs them in the way that the 
good man does. Aristotle here has told us briefly what it is to be a virtuous agent, but his 
detailed discussion of ppdvnais is reserved for Book VI. In the light of his claim that a man 
must perform just actions in order to become just it is logically correct for Aristotle to consider 
what such actions are before establishing the intellectual element which is their basis. 


We see then that the Stoics agree with Aristotle that men become virtuous by performing 
certain actions. But they do not claim that these preliminary actions are even homonymously 
virtuous. Actions performed by non-virtuous agents are necessarily not-good since the parti- 
cular disposition (ws Éxov) of the agent is the sole criterion for judging the moral status of 
his actions.?7 What is required of the good man is not infallible performance of xa@rkovta, but 
an infallibly virtuous disposition. To attain this, xa@t\Kovta are necessary since their con- 
sistent performance can lead to the grasp of óuoAoyia, the principle of moral action. Aristotle 
does not, I think, make explicit how consistent performance of virtuous acts leads to the quali- 
ties required of the ppóvipos. Repetition and developing the right feelings are the means, but 
it is not clear (to me) how they produce the necessary intellectual conditions. The Stoics, by 
their concept of an evolving logos, show how the cxotrés required by both moral systems comes 
to be grasped.?9 What the Stoic opdvipos takes as his oxomés is not of course Td dvOpdstrivov 
åyaðóv, conceived as a mean between two extremes, but pvots in the largest sense, and therefore 
what a Stoic actually does is fundamentally different. But ppdvrois in both systems consists 
in knowing and consistently doing what one ought to do, and it is acquired by consistently behaving 
in a certain way. The differences between Aristotle and the Stoics derive from different concepts 
of evSaipovia, puais, &perr], not from different ways of analysing moral action. (Having the right 
feelings, which I have only barely mentioned, is also common to both accounts, as I will shortly 
show.) The gulf between theory and practice in Stoicism, though strictly nil, is wider in fact 
than in Aristotle because the theory is so difficult to fulfil. When later Stoics tried to bridge 
the gap their modifications brought them closer still to Aristotle. Both Panaetius and Posidonius 
may have conceded some positive value to external goods.3? Both again accepted the existence 
of an irrational faculty in the human yuxń. One may surmise that part of the rigidity of early 
Stoicism stems from the adaptation of an Aristotelian framework to un-Aristotelian premises. 


To conclude this section, it is important to notice that the distinction expressed by kaOrlkovra 


and koropOó para could not be explained in Platonic terms as a distinction between true belief 
and knowledge. The performer of ko8r]jkovro does not perform the same actions as the good man, 
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but fall short of the latter's ability to account for his moral principles. Moral actions in Stoicism 
are distinguished by the agent's disposition; hence only external appearance could strictly be 
shared by a ko8fjkov and a katópðwpa.  85ó£a in Stoicism cannot be right or true because only 
tmiothun grasps truth.4° True belief then, as John Rist has observed, would be indistinguishable 
from knowledge in Stoicism, and 6ó£a is actually defined as weak or false assent.*! Bad men 
are probably not in a permanent state of 54a since they can perceive truly by koTÓAnyis, and 

they can also make true statements.42 But their doing so does not entitle them to any share 

in &AfjQeta, which is firmly restricted to the good man. ^? 


IV 
Emotion and Virtue 


Stoic ethics was calculated to promote &má6eia, but this term does not mean freedom from all 
feeling, or insensibility; it means suppression of judgments based on false assessments of 
pleasure and pain (or good and bad). In a recent article, R. P. Haynes has examined the early 
Stoic theory of pleasure, and he concludes that ‘‘the Stoics followed Aristotle in maintaining 

that the virtuous man is the man who not only performs acts of virtue but performs them as the 
good man would, i.e. with pleasure". ^^ Haynes did not make any detailed comparison of Stoic 
and Aristotelian attitudes on this question, but he was certainly right to point out the connexion 
between the two schools. I will conclude with some observations on the relation between emotion 
and goodness in the two systems. 


After establishing that moral virtue is concerned with mpa&is Aristotle asserts that the pleasure 
or pain which accompanies our actions must serve as an index of dispositions (EN ii, 110452 ff.). 
Pleasure and pain are causes of bad actions and the moral agent needs to be trained to find 
pleasure and pain in the right things. Since every mp&&1s or TráOos is accompanied by pleasure 
or pain, virtue takes these as her material. Aristotle's insistence that the moral agent must 
have the right feelings about his actions is rightly related by David Furley to his discussion of 
the psychology of action in the De anima and De motu animalium.4> Actions are motivated by 
desire (dpe€is) or choice (tpoaipects) because some change has occurred through perception 
or imagination.*® The perception or imagination of painful or pleasing objects causes changes 
in the animal’s temperature and a mental reaction to pursue or avoid the object imagined or 
perceived. ^? 


Now it is clearly part of Aristotle's doctrine that what a man finds painful or pleasant depends 
upon himself and how he has been brought up. The man of self-control finds pleasure in abstaining 
from physical pleasures; the courageous man feels pleasure, or no pain, in facing dangers (EN ii, 
1104?5-8). But pleasures and pains are not merely accompaniments of action. They are also, 
qua pleasing or painful objects, necessary factors in moral choice. 6pe€is is a pleasurable 
response to the consciousness of something good. 48 It is by pursuing and avoiding pleasures 
and pains, either the wrong ones, or at the wrong time, or in the wrong way, that men become 
morally corrupt (ibid. 1104 21-24).49 A little later Aristotle distinguishes three factors which 
determine moral choice, kaAdv, cuugépov, and ġ5ú, but he makes it clear that the first two are not 
necessarily distinct from the last, 


Korv te yàp atr] (sc. fjbovr) ois (dois, Koi mci rois Ud Tfjv odipeciv 
TrapaKkoAouGel * kar yap TO KaAdV Kal TO cuugépov ABU paivetot. (1104634.0541) 5° 


In some sense all choice is concerned with pleasure (or the pleasant), and the morally good 

and expedient manifest themselves as fj5U. The judgment that it is good to abstain is pleasurable 
to the gæppœv and rouses the ópe&is to suppress his appetites; the pleasure of indulgence prompts 
the actions of the &xóAacTos. The psychological distinction between the two types of action 
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rests not on the presence or absence of 5ú, but on the distinction between mpoaípscis and 
tmiðuura or Bupds.>! The ocippwv reaches an object of desire by BowAevois which is xoAóv 
and pleasing to him. The åkxóħaotoş pursues the pleasure prompted by his appetites and passions. 


For Aristotle then iov is essential to mpa€is and the truly pleasurable is what seems to 
be so to the good man. ? Since pleasure and pain are the general standards by which men regu- 
late their conduct (Kavovilouev Tas TrpóE£eis ) it is fundamental that the moral agent should find 
virtuous activity pleasurable. Aristotle does not, I think, ever imply that the moral agent chooses 
to act virtuously in order to acquire pleasure. He holds rather that moral actions are inherently 
desirable, and the virtuous man finds the thought and generally the act of performing them pleasur- 
able. 


When we compare this thesis with the Stoic attitude to emotions and moral action it seems 
at first to be totally different. Stoic writers say nothing about pleasure and pain forming the 
material of virtue. In so far as they designate mó81, jbovr| and Aum are always &Aoyos, contrary 
to right reason. ^^ They are also both described as 56€a1, a term applied to the emotions in 
general. toov is the false belief that a good is present, and Aur is the false belief that an 
evil is present. 5 Since the good man knows and never opines, it follows that he never has 
beliefs which can be called fj8ovoi or Aümai.9Ó As terms describing irrational impulses pleasures 
and pains are the signs of kakia, and the Stoics could only say that virtue is concerned with 
them in the sense that it is concerned to remove them. 

ový in itself, however, is not classified by the Stoics as bad, but indifferent.) It often 
denotes a physical feeling, and as such it is a sensation common to all creatures. Aulus Gellius 
(NA xii, 5, 7) makes omnibus corporis sui commodis gaudere a primary instinct, and Stobaeus 
(SVF iii, 136) makes bodily pleasure neither preferred nor rejected. We can probably take it 
then that ġSovńý in Stoicism is of no moral significance when it merely denotes bodily sensations, 
but acquires bad moral significance when it denotes the mental state of those who regard such 
sensations as good. Chaicidius, in a long discussion of the Stoic theory of moral corruption 
(SVF iii, 229), notes as primary the belief that pleasures are good and pains bad. Many other 
authorities confirm this. 


But it is not the whole story. Sov is also described by Diogenes Laertius in his life 
of Zeno as an étriyévynua: 


tmiyévynua yop paciv, ei &pa tativ, TjBovi]v eivai Stav aTh Kad’ abthy À 
puors tmilnthoaca Tà Evapudlovta Tfj ouotáoei &TOAGBH: Sv Tpdtrov 
d&prAapuveta Tà [aa kot BAAI Ta MUTE. — (vii, 86) 


This passage naturally prompts comparison with Aristotle's description of fj5ovr| as something 
which crowns or perfects activities (EN x, 1174531-33), but how is it to be understood in Stoicism? 
A little later (94) Diogenes Laertius observes that ‘‘the good can be defined as the natural perfec- 
tion of a rational being qua rational, and under this category we may put áper'|, o mpó£eis KOT’ 
&peTt|v, ot otrovSaio1, and such Emiyevvrjuaro as xapá and evppootvn’’. It seems therefore that 

at least in a derivative sense fjbovi] (equals xopá) is a good, and this is certainly the view of 
Epictetus.?9 He distinguishes between physical pleasure and a mental pleasure which is ev- 
Aoyos Errapats and an accompaniment of tò éya@dv (iii, 7, 7). Let us call this accompanying 
fiBovr] xapå, and consider its relation to virtue. 


yapa, named as a reAixóv åyaðóv by Stobaeus (SVF iii, 106), is one of the three so-called 


eUTré&6e101 peculiar to the good man. 59 The others are BowAnois and evAdPeta, and all three 
are defined as mental states which are eUAoyos, though only xapóá is an Emtyévvnpao. 
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Diogenes Laertius states explicitly that yapd is not a permanent feeling (vii, 98), and Stobaeus 
adds that it is not a necessary good (SVF iii, 113). If they are right (and the evidence elsewhere 
suggests they may not be) the Stoics would differ from Aristotle in not making the good man's 
feeling joy a necessary indication of his disposition, though a man's experiencing the mos of 
fibovr would guarantee his badness. But BovAnots, another ‘good feeling’, is defined as etAoyos 
Spe§is, and dpe€ts forms an aspect of ópur| which is a prerequisite for all action.©° Galen, on 
the basis of Chrysippus, defines Óps£is as Spun Aoyikr] Eni T1 Scov xph fjBov (SVF iii, 463), “rational 
impulse towards something pleasing, whatever it ought to be’’. I am not quite clear how Ñõov is 
to be interpreted here, but we get some help from Seneca: ad summa pervenit qui scit quo gaudeat 
(Ep. mor. xxiii, 2). This gaudium is explained as an internal condition which comes from bona 
conscientia, honesta consilia, rectae actiones, contemptus fortuitibus, placidus vitae et continuus 
tenor (1).61 Putting the two passages together we may say that the good man is one who knows 
good conscience etc. to be pleasing and desires on the basis of his logos to attain them. This 
is not to say that he desires them because they please; he desires what he ought to find pleasing. 


The Stoic concept of Aoyiki) Spur is closely analogous to Aristotle's BouAeuTiK?] Spe€is (EN 
iii, 11139 ff.). I suggested that this dpe€ts in Aristotle is a pleasurable response to something 
kaAdv , reached by the good man via Boúàesuois. But the Stoics, I believe, have slightly modified 
Aristotle here. They subsume BouAncis under Spe€ts, thus relating ‘wish’ to the particular object 
desired now, not the long-term objective. And ÓpeEis (pph) is itself subsumed under cuyKotd@ecis, 
*assent'.8? Desiring or being motivated is an activity of the reason which follows from assent. 
The Stoic does not deliberate. He assents to or withholds assent from presentations (pavtacial) 
and propositions (&€:dpoata). His actions, like those of Aristotle's moral agent, are prompted 
by ópsEis, but the Stoic's SpeEis is not an irrational faculty under the control of reason, but the 
logos itself in its appetitive aspect.°4 Assent in Stoicism entails (perhaps simultaneously) the 
issue of an impulse or imperative. Aristotle too argues that in moral choice the Spe€is must 
pursue what the Adyos asserts (EN vi, 113923-8), but his 8peEis, though necessarily associated 
with judgment, is not an aspect of Adyos itself.55 It is the faculty which responds with a feeling 
of pleasure to TÒ ópekróv, the good or apparent good. $6 Again, in both systems dpe€is (or dp) 
is the means by which the mind gets the body (if we may use this misleading distinction) to exe- 
cute its decisions; but in Stoicism, which wants to exclude the irrational at all costs, Spe€is 
is not a response to a pleasing stimulus but a movement, consciously articulated, towards the 
object of assent! Since the objects of the good man's assents are always valid and entail 
morally right action xapa , the ¿miyévvnpa of áperrj, is associated with them. It is this perhaps 
which makes the objects of his dpe€is ‘whatever ought to be pleasing’. If he is a bad man his 
assents are weak or false, and issue impulses towards the wrong goals. His disposition expresses 
itself in mdO8n, states of pleasure and pain, or false beliefs that he enjoys something good, or 
experiences something bad. Enjoyment in this sense, or suffering, are never conditions experi- 
enced by the good man; but he generally feels joy in acting virtuously, and he knows the objects 
which promote this condition, though his actions are never prompted by feelings. 


The Stoics then agree with Aristotle that the feelings of the good man are utterly different 
from those of the bad man. And they might agree that some feeling is a normal accompaniment 
of any action. But it is not certain that yapd is a necessary condition of àperrj. Seneca asserts 
that the good man always feels gaudium (Ep. mor. lix), but Diogenes Laertius denies the perma- 
nence of yap&. One may be wrong, or the Stoics may have differed on the point. At least it 
seems clear that they have given it a different emphasis from Aristotle, though their position 
is very close to his. And the Stoics would certainly deny that the presence of yapa perfects 
happiness. It is something like an aesthetic quality which the good man normally displays. 
Nor again does pleasure or the pleasant enter into the Stoic's moral choice. Having assented 
to (i.e. chosen) the morally good the Stoic commands himself to pursue this pleasing object. 
Unlike Aristotle's moral agent the Stoic does not need the objects of his moral choice to present 
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themselves as pleasing, but he does, as a result of his xapå, find what he actually pursues a 
source of joy. The Stoics have excluded all factors except dp8d5 Adyos from moral choice, but 
they permit the agent to derive some emotional satisfaction from his actions. 


Since the Stoics differ fundamentally from Aristotle in regarding moral virtues as disposi- 
tions of a rational soul, not an irrational faculty, these modifications of his doctrine of pleasure 
are necessary and intelligible. What is remarkable is the closeness of the two accounts. The 
Stoics have eliminated pleasure as a factor in moral choice, but they have retained it as an 
accompaniment and description of the virtuous actions which are the objects of the good man’s 
dpeEts. To avoid confusion they have also distinguished this pleasure from its pathological 
counterpart by different terms, but they accept that how a man feels is a normal, if not necessary, 
indication of his moral status. 


V 


No philosophical system is a creation ex nihilo, and Stoicism is more derivative than many. 
The indebtedness of Stoic ethics to pre-Aristotelian influences is generally acknowledged, but 
it does not rule out the direct influence of Aristotle himself. Time and again in Stoicism we 
meet the technical vocabulary which he established. In itself this does not prove that Zeno 
and his successors had read particular works of Aristotle, though we can hardly suppose that 
in Athens of all places they were not generally acquainted with his views. I have tried to show 
that the Peripatetic influence on Stoic ethics goes much deeper than this. My treatment has 
not been exhaustive, but it has, I hope, been sufficient to establish a close rapport on three 
basic moral doctrines. Considering the unsatisfactory nature of our sources for Stoicism it 

is surprising how precisely we can focus this relationship. The Stoics accept certain basic 
distinctions, first clearly drawn by Aristotle, and in some places they appear to be consciously 
correcting or modifying his arguments. These points of agreement or divergence belong to the 
core of both systems. They show that Stoic ethics belongs in important respects to the main- 
stream of Greek philosophy. 


University College London 


NOTES 


1 This is an annotated version of a paper delivered to the Southern Society for Ancient Philosophy at 
Cambridge, September 1967. 


2 Philosophie der Griechen (revised Wellman, Leipzig 1909) iii, 1, pp. 368-9. Some of these formal 
correspondences are noted by Dyroff, Die Ethik der alten Stoa (Berl. Stud. NF 2, 1898), especially 
pp. 16 f., 88 ff., 249 ff. 

3 ‘‘Theophrastus and Zeno on Nature in moral theory’’, Phronesis 1 (1956) 142-45. 

4 RE s.v. Polemon, xxi. 2, cols. 2524-2529. 

5 Philippson, ‘‘Das erste Naturgemüsse'', Philologus 87 (1932) 447-50; Brink, op. cit., 143. 


6 Die Stoa? (Göttingen 1959), especially pp. 107, 134 f., 164 f. For a criticism of Pohlenz in this 
respect cf. the reviews of Edelstein, AJPh 72 (1951) 427 f.; Sandbach, JHS 71 (1951) 262. 


7 Edelstein, The Meaning of Stoicism (Camb. Mass. 1966), p.18; Bevan, Stoics and Sceptics (Oxford 
1913), p.32. 
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From his examination of Arius Didymus' Epitome of Peripatetic Ethics (Sitzb. Wien, 1926), pp. 157 ff., 
von Arnim concluded that many major Stoic moral principles derived from Theophrastus. His thesis 
has been forcefully rejected in general by Regenbogen (RE s.v. Theophrast, Suppl. vii, 1940, col. 1492) 
who showed that it rests on the improper assumption that all major divergences from Aristotle in Arius 
are due to Theophrastus. The epitome is an eclectic work which combines Peripatetic and Stoic 
teaching, cf. Walzer, Magna Moralia und Arist. Ethik (Neue Phil. Unters. vii, Berlin 1929). Brink, 
Phronesis 1 (1956) 123-45, has recently rejected von Arnim's attribution of Stoic otxetwats to Theo- 
phrastus. 


As sources for Theophrastus’ ethics Regenbogen (op. cit.) cites Arius Didymus, the MM and Cic. De 
fin. v. It seems almost certain that Arius’ source used the MM (cf. Dirlmeier, RAM 88 (1939) 214-43), 
and the MM is probably considerably later than Theophrastus (cf. the arguments and authorities cited 
by D. J. Allan, JHS 77 (1957) 7-11 and now also Gnomon 38 (1966) 142-144, criticizing Dirlmeier's latest 
claims for its Aristotelian authorship). The spokesman for Antiochus (De fin. v, 12) claims to follow 
Theophrastus on most points, but his assertion cannot be used as a reliable basis for deriving Theo- 
phrastus' ethics from Cicero, cf. Madvig's De finibus, Excursus vii; Luck, Der Akademiker Antiochus 
(Bern 1951), pp. 31 f., 55 ff. 


e.g. in Arius (130, 21 Arnim), criticism of the Stoic distinction between oxomds and teAos; rejection 

of the view that the wise man's happiness is &ávamógAnrov (133, 11); the use of the terms kaðńkovta 
and Katop@dpata (145, 6-10). For Stoic technical terms in MM cf. Dirlmeier, RAM 88 (1939) 218-228. 
Allan (JHS op. cit. p. 7) argues that the MM offers a selective version of Peripatetic ethics, perhaps 
designed to make converts from Stoicism. For Dirlmeier's new views see his Aristotelis Magna Moralia 
(Berlin 1958), 118-46. 


cf. von Arnim, p. 145; on MM’s doctrine of moral virtue see Allan, 8-11. I would venture to suggest 
against Dirlmeier and others that the peh doctrine of MM reflects some Stoic influence. 


cf. Cic. De fin. v, 12; Ac. i, 33; ii, 134; Tusc. disp. v, 85. 


Met. A, 982°29-34; EN x, 1178933 ff. cf. Schaerer in ‘‘La Politique d'Aristote"' (Entretiens de la 
Fondation Hardt XI, Geneva 1964), pp. 91 f. 


J. Léonard, Le bonheur chez Aristote (Brussels 1948), p. 54, distinguishes two broad senses of ajTáp- 
Kela: 1, sufficiency and independence (Cynic and Stoic); 2, mere sufficiency (Aristotle). Of some 
significance here is the anecdote about Zeno recorded by Stobaeus (SVF i, 62); Zeno approved of 
Crates for finding in a poor cobbler more of the necessary requirements mpóg Td piÀooopÃoa: than 
Aristotle had found in the Cypriot king to whom he wrote the Protreptikos. For a valuable discussion 
of the pre-Platonic influences on Aristotle’s theory of eUSaiyovia see G. Müller, ‘‘ Probleme der aristot. 
Eudaimonielehre’’, Mus. Helv. 17 (1960) 121-143. 


On Stoic ‘natural advantages’ cf. I. G. Kidd, ‘‘The relation of Stoic Intermediates to the Summum Bonum'* 


CQ NS 5 (1955) 181-94; A. A. Long, ‘‘Carneades and the Stoic Telos”, Phronesis 12 (1967) 59-90. 
SVF i, 361; 364-5. 
cf. Stobaeus, SVF iii, 140-1; Aulus Gellius, ibid. 181. 


Plutarch, Comm. not. 23, 1069e, móðev ovv, pnoiv (sc. Chrysippus), üp&£opat; Kal Tiva AdBwo ToU kað- 
‘kovtos åpxħv Kai ÜAnv tis apetiis, dgeis Thy quot Kal To KaT& pUaIV; 


Cicero, De fin. iii, 22, cum vero illa, quae officia esse dixi, proficiscantur ab initiis naturae, 
necesse est ea ad haec referri... They can of course be rationally justified, see p.76. 


cf. Cic. De fin. iii, 59; Clement, SVF iii, 515; Sextus, ibid. 516; Stob. ibid. 510. 

Diogenes of Babylon, SVF iii, 44-46; Antipater, ibid. 57-8. 

Phronesis 12 (1967) 63-69. 

EN x, 1178225 ft. appears to lay more stress on the quantity of goods required, but Léonard, op. cit. 
p. 47, warns against taking the remarks in too material a sense, cf. ibid. v, 112077 ff., où yàp tv 1G 


TAGE: Tv SiSopeveov TO &AeuOtpiov, GAA’ Ev TH ToU B16ÓvTos et, avy Se KaTa Thy oUciav Bl&ogiv, 


cf. Cic. De fin. iii, 31; Alex. Aphr. SVF iii, 766. 
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cf. Plut. Comm. not. 1071a: the téAos is not obtaining rà xarà qUciv, but these dotep LAN Tis UTd- 
KEITOI Thy EKAeKTixhy åẸtav $xovoa, cf. Phronesis 12 (1967) 69-71. Acc. Arius Didymus (129, 19) 

the dv ouk Gveu are not cupTAnpwtixe Tfj; eUBaipovias, but they guvepyeiv eis TO TENOS. 

cf. Diog. Laert. vii, 89; Stob. SVF iii, 16. Contrast Arist. EN 109831-109927. 

cf. Diog. Laert. vii, 107; Cic. De fin. iii, 58, id officium nec in bonis ponamus, nec in malis; Philo, 
SVF iii, 512, 6 pavAos Evia 5p& Tv xo8nkóvrov. The fact that bad men can perform morally neutral 
xa'|kovra produces an apparent contradiction. Professor Sandbach, in a paper delivered at Cambridge 
(see n. 1), suggests that ‘‘an appropriate action viewed in isolation from the agent is neither good 

nor bad, but seen as the action of an agent acquires that agent's character". 


cf. Stobaeus, SVF iii, 494. Iam not here concerned with Panaetius' treatment of kaðnkovta. 


Stobaeus, SVF iii, 499-500. On the queer phrase ka8fjkovros ópi&poi see Farquharson's Commentary 
to Marcus Aurelius, iii, 1. 


Sextus, Adv. Math. xi, 200, où yàp TO &riueAéig8oi yovewv Kal GAAws Tip&v yoveis ToU aTtouBadou 
totiv Épyov, &AA& a rouBalou Tò ATS ppovhoews ToUTO moi£iv. cf. Cic. De fin. iii, 32. 


SVF iii, 515; cf. Marcus Aurelius, ii 7; 16. 

Philo, SVF iii, 512; cf. Stobaeus, ibid. 510. 

Cic. De fin. iii, 55; cf. Diog. Laert. vii, 96. 

cf. Cic. De fin. iii, 21; 33. 

ibid. 20; Stobaeus, SVF iii, 510; Epictet. Ench. xxx. 

Stobaeus, loc. cit. 

cf. Plut. SVF iii, 459; Stob. SVF iii, 560; 563; Galen, SVF iii, 471a. See further n. 27. 


See n.31, and Arist. EN vi, 1138921 ff.; 1144223 ff. At EE 1227924 f. there is said to be no Adyos 
of the oxotds. 


The matter is controversial, cf. Phronesis 12 (1967), n. 75, 89-90.  Panaetius was called giAoTAdTov 
and ptAaptototéAns (Ind. Herc. col. 61). 


cf. Sextus, Adv. Math. vii, 42. 

Eros and Psyche (Toronto 1964), p.164; cf. Sextus ibid. 151. 

cf. Sextus, cited n. 40 and 41. 

Sextus, Hyp. Pyrrh. ii, 83. 

**The Theory of Pleasure of the Old Stoa'', AJPh 83 (1962) 412-9. 
Two Studies in the Greek Atomists (Princeton 1967), pp. 216-23. 
De motu an. 701°4-6, cf. De an. iii, 10. 

De motu an. 701°13-22; 33-702*1. cf. also Phys. vii, 24727 ff. 


cf. De an. iii, 431*8-14. Hence the importance of its being controlled by Aóyos (EN i, 1095710) so 
that it becomes óp91| (1139224), 


That is to say, not by pursuing pleasure as such, cf. vii 1153930 f., o05' ASovnv BioKouci Thy auTfv 
Tavtes, boviiv evro! wavtes; De hist. an. 58988 f. 


cf. iii, 1110°9-11. For the necessary connexion of kaAà and Sea, cf. ibid. 1113231 ff. 
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EN iii, 1111510 ff. 


cf. EN x, 1176?15 ff., esp. 25-28. At iii, 1117515 f. Aristotle observes that in the case of certain 
áperat (such as courage) the aspect of 'jBU is associated with the TéAds rather than the evepyeia. 


cf. EN i, 1099911-21. Some modern commentators, in the stress they place on EN vi, 2, seem to me 
to underrate the place of Td 'j5U in Aristotle's scheme. Confusion of course arises because f|Bovr 


and 1jBU are frequently used to denote physical pleasure, which is to be suppressed in moral choice. 
But it is Aristotle's doctrine that genuine pleasures stimulate the actions of a particular puois (EN 
vii, 1154920). A just appraisal of Aristotle's views in this respect is given by Jelf in his commentary 
to EN (Oxford 1856), pp. 59, 153. 

cf. Cic. De fin. iii, 35; Stob. SVF iii, 394; Andronicus, ibid. 391; Plut. ibid. 459. 

Andronicus loc. cit.; Galen SVF iii, 463. 

cf. Diog. Laert. vii, 121; Cic. Tusc. disp. iii, 19. 

Diog. Laert. ibid. 102; Stob. SVF iii, 70. 

cf. Bonhóffer, Epictet und die Stoa (Stuttgart 1890), pp. 293 f. 

Diog. Laert. vii, 116. See in general Bonhóffer, op. cit., pp. 284-98. 


cf, Stob. SVF iii, 169. 


In a later letter (lix), after observing that gaudium in the Stoic sense is peculiar to the good man, 
Seneca defines it as ‘‘animi elatio suis bonis verisque fidentis’’. 


cf. Stob. SVF iii, 171; Plut. ibid. 177. What applies to óppr) in these passages applies also to Óps£is . 
See in general Dyroff (cited in n. 2), pp. 16-24. 


For further discussion see *'The Stoic concept of Evil’’, an article forthcoming in the Philosophical 
Quarterly, October 1968. 


cf. Alex. Aphr. SVF ii, 823; Iamblichus, ibid. 826. Pohlenz ‘‘Zenon und Chrysipp’’, NGG 2 (1938) 
181-99, argues that this ‘‘monistic psychology'' was an invention by Chrysippus who ‘‘rationalized’’ 
Zeno's teaching on the á0n. I am doubtful if the evidence gives Pohlenz his firm conclusion, but 
even if he is right there is no reason to think that human é6pun as such was irrational for Zeno. For 
the different theses of Panaetius and Posidonius cf. Galen, Plac. 457, 2-8; Cic. De off. i, 101; ii, 18. 


cf. De an. iii, 431*8-17; 43411-12; EN i, 1102%29-31. 
cf. De an. ii, 413°21-4; iii, 43318-29; De hist. an. 58928 f. 


cf. Chrysippus’ definition or description of pun as Adyos TpootaKkTiKkds auTO (sc. àáv0pomo) Tod 
toteiv (Plut. SVF iii, 175). Clement attributes to the Stoics the description of Ópe£is as AoyiKt) Kivnots 
(SVF iii, 442). 
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